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Character de la Conquista Espanola en America y en Mexico segun 
los Textos de los Historiadores Primitivos. Por Genaro Garcia. 
(Mexico: Oficina Tipografica de la Secretaria de Fomento. 
1 90 1. Pp. 456.) 

The Spanish conquest of Mexico is one of those episodes that have 
been chosen by students of history as a sort of landmark, in regard to 
which it is necessary to discover the exact truth in every detail, in order 
that it may be used as a basis by which to estimate the relative truth of 
statements regarding all the surrounding events. It is fortunate that the 
rest of Spanish American history has not been subjected to similar treat- 
ment ; if it were, the chaos of conflicting and contradictory statements and 
opinions would be most appalling. The character of Cortes and the real 
course of the events in which he figured have been the subject of most 
diverse estimates, out of which the approximate truth is only now be- 
coming gradually apparent. The mass of writings that have grown up 
about the Conquest have made it difficult to perceive the fundamental 
facts, although the laborious search for something upon which to establish 
a satisfactory opinion results in the end in giving those opinions a firmer 
and more permanent basis. Sr. Genaro Garcia's Character de la Con- 
quista Espanola is in many respects the most important contribution since 
the publication of Mr. Morgan's famous essay on "Montezuma's Din- 
ner". Prescott, following the earlier Spanish writers, gave in English 
the version of the story which would, it may be surmised, have best 
pleased the direct descendants of the conquerors. Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
A. F. Bandelier, by showing what sort of people the conquered natives 
really were, added an essential factor to the complete understanding of 
the course of events. Sr. Garcia has now undertaken to show how the 
Spanish conquerors actually conducted themselves. What still remains 
to be done is to rewrite the whole story from the point of view of un- 
biased history, doing equal justice to conquered and conquerors, and 
keeping ever in mind the way in which each side looked upon its own 
actions as well as upon those of its enemies. 

Sr. Garcia's volume for the first time comes within measurable dis- 
tance of a definitive understanding of the most perplexing, because the 
most completely known, episode in Spanish-American history. By 
keeping close to the elementary sources of information, extracts from 
which make up the bulk of his volume, he provides material for an inde- 
pendent judgment, both of the actual facts and of his own treatment of 
them. That the result is not favorable to the Spanish character will be 
readily guessed. Sr. Garcia shows, by quoting the things which they 
said about themselves, that the ' ' Conquistadores ' ' and the priests and 
administrators who solidified the work of the soldiers, were guilty of every 
species of brutality and useless cruelty towards their fellow Spaniards as 
well as towards the natives, whose guileless unwillingness to recognize 
the deceitful and untrustworthy character of the stranger white men alone 
explains the success of the invaders. That this is not a sufficient explana- 
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tion of the success is obvious. The very able and uncompromising fashion 
in which Sr. Garcia, himself of excellent Spanish blood, presents many 
of the underlying national traits, however, while it does not give all the 
reasons for the downfall of MotecuhEoma, does advance the understand- 
ing of these events a long way toward what is to be the final matured 
judgment of historical students. George Parker Winship. 

The Mystery of Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. (London, New 

York and Bombay: Longmans, Green and Co. 1901. Pp. 

xxii, 452.) 

Mr. Lang's book is neither a biography of Mary nor a history of 
her reign. The mysteries with which he deals lie between 1561 and 
1568 ; they concern Mary and her intimates, especially Moray, Lething- 
ton and Bothwell. To his difficult task the author has brought a singu- 
larly open mind, great critical ability, and an ingenuity not inferior to 
that of any of his predecessors. He does not expect finality and has not 
radically altered former estimates of Mary's personality and degree of 
guilt ; but even in his "spirit of reluctant conscientiousness," he has 
strengthened the case against her. His contributions to the history of 
individual episodes and actions are of substantial worth. The full value 
of the work as an attempt " to show how the whole problem is affected 
by the discovery of the Lennox Papers" will not be accurately known 
until these appear in the critical edition which Father Pollen has 
promised. But much of the permanent value of Mr. Lang's book is 
altogether independent of the Lennox papers. 

The book has its defects. Erroneous dates occur, but arguments are 
not invalidated by them. The author's dread of dogmatic statement 
occasionally leaves the unfortunate impression of indecision. The worst 
mistake in point of fact and inference relates to Mary's abduction. The 
Queen at Dunbar, according to the Spanish Calendar, threatened 
Huntly's life, if Lethington were injured. Confusing Melville's account 
with this, Mr. Lang substitutes Bothwell's name for Huntly's and asks — 
Could the Queen who said that be in love with Bothwell ? 

Apart from the Lennox papers, the most important fresh material 
which Mr. Lang produces is the suppressed passage of Hepburn of 
Bowton's confession, printed in the preface. If authentic — Mr. Lang 
accepts it, and the document of which it forms a part is attested by the 
autograph signature of Bellenden the justice clerk — it proves that Moray 
knew exactly who Darnley's murderers were, suppressed the evidence at 
Westminster, and prosecuted his sister, knowingly, in close alliance with 
two of the actual murderers. 

Mr. Lang's work is largely based upon the new material in the 
Lennox papers, now extant in the Cambridge University Library, tran- 
scripts of which were found among the papers of the late Father Steven- 
son by Father Pollen and were by him transmitted to Mr. Lang. They 
enable him to present the most satisfactory account yet given of Leth- 
ington' s tortuous policy, to state the substance of Crawford's second 



